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The Cost of Medical Care 


The problem of the cost of medical care is becoming 
increasingly important both to physicians and to the 
general public. The Committee on the Cost of Medical 
Care was created in 1927 by a group of physicians, sani- 
tarians and economists to study the problem. Its mem- 
bership, numbering 42, includes 14 private practitioners 
of medicine, 6 representatives of the public health field, 
8 representatives of institutions interested in medicine, 
5 economists, and 9 representatives of the general public. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, president of Stanford University, 
is the chairman. The main purpose of the Committee is 

“formulate a comprehensive series of studies on the 
omic aspects of medical service and to execute these 
studies with the aid of various interested research or- 
ganizations.” 

It is hoped that this study may show how medical ser- 
vices, both curative and preventive, may be more ade- 
quately organized in the United States, but the Committee 
states clearly that it is in no way “committed to any 
theories or policies regarding the future organization of 
medicine.” Its program is of great importance to three 
large groups: physicians and health workers, who often 
do not receive adequate compensation, especially in rural 
districts; contributors to medical institutions, investors 
and taxpayers who should consider among other questions 
“whether the development of hospitals and clinics as pro- 
prietary institutions should be encouraged”; and, finally, 
the great mass of people of moderate means who sooner 
or later require medical service. Three groups of studies 
are planned: 


“1, Preliminary surveys of data showing the incidence 
of disease and disability requiring medical services and of 
generally existing facilities for dealing with them. 

“2. Studies on the cost to the family of medical ser- 
vices and the return accruing to the physician and other 
agents furnishing such services. 

“3. Analysis of specially organized facilities for med- 
ical care now serving particular groups of the popu- 
lation.” 


Some of these data are already available but they are 
very inadequate. 
gp the studies planned under the first group include the 
| of the existing data concerning the incidence 

d prevalence of disease; special studies of the preva- 
lence of certain disorders which seem to be among the 
most serious causes of disability and inefficiency; the 
gathering of data concerning the proportion of persons, 


both adults and school children, not disabled, who need 
medical services; a statistical study of the existing facil- 
ities for the treatment and prevention of disease and 
defectiveness; surveys of a large city, a small city and 
a rural community. 

The studies of the second group will include the cost 
of sickness during a 12 months’ period among various 
representative population groups; the influence of special- 
ization on the cost of medical care; the cost of adequate 
medical service for a family during a 12 months’ period; 
the capital required for the practice of medicine in all its 


~ branches, including the cost of medical education, and 


the income received; the capital investment in hospitals 
and clinics. 

The last group will include studies of organized med- 
ical service in industry and in universities ; pay clinics and 
group clinics ; the services rendered to persons of moderate 
means by state, municipal and county hospitals; visiting 
nurse societies; school health service; the extent of 
private medical service on a yearly basis; existing types 
of health insurance in the United States. 

In this connection it is interesting to note recent state- 
ments on certain aspects of these questions by members 
of the Committee. Homer Folks, secretary of the New 
York State Charities Aid Association, presented an esti- 
mate of the costs of sickness in the United States and its 
distribution, before the International Conference of So- 
cial Work at Paris on July 12. 

Mr. Folks’ estimates are based on various studies made 
in certain sections of the country. Assuming that these 
are approximately representative, he gives the following 
table for the United States as a whole: 


1. Expenditures for physicians 

2. Expenditures for quacks 

3. Expenditures for dispensaries 

4. Expenditures for hospital care 

5. Expenditures for nursing care in patients’ homes 
6. Expenditures for medicines, medical supplies, etc. 
7. Expenditures for dental care 

8. Loss of wages during illness 

9. Expenditures for prevention of illness 


Total (not including loss of future wages)....$ 3,720,025,306 
10. Loss of future net earnings on account of prema- 
ture death due to illness 
11. Reduced earnings due to slight illness (not 
measurable) 
Grand total of estimated costs of illness to the 
people of the U. S. per annum $15,729,025,306 


The first total, Mr. Folks points out, is “equivalent to 
a per capita loss to the people of the United States of 
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$31.08 per year.” When the loss of future wages is 
added the per capita loss becomes $131.00 per annum. 

Another question of importance is the extent to which 
these costs are borne by the patients and their families 
and to what extent they are distributed among larger 
groups. Certain of these costs are borne largely, or en- 
tirely, by the patients or their families, such as: the cost 
of physicians’ and nurses’ services in private homes, 
treatment by “quacks,” dental care, loss of wages, etc. 
Others, such as the services of dispensaries, public health 
work and hospital care in public institutions, generally 
are distributed costs. Excluding the loss of wages, Mr. 
Folks finds that 89 per cent of the costs of illness is 
borne by the individuals or their families and that only 
11 per cent is distributed. When the loss of future 
earnings is added, the percentage borne by the patients 
and their families becomes 93 per cent. 

Another side of the question is shown by Michael M. 
Davis, also a member of the Committee on the Cost of 
Medical Care, in the American Labor Legislation Review 
for June. Mr. Davis shows first that the average costs 
for “an illness” are practically meaningless, since the 
cost of diagnosis and care varies so widely. The essen- 
tial thing is the relation of the cost to the patient’s annual 
budget. Various studies have been made which show 
average amounts spent for illness but these, as Mr. 
Davis points out, have but little relation to the amount 
a given family may need to spend in any single year. 
Several studies have been made to show the incidence 
of illness in certain localities and the expenditures for 
illness. These indicate that large groups of the popu- 
lation experience slight illness and light expenditures dur- 
ing a given year while other groups have serious illnesses 
and “a burden difficult to meet without disaster.” Mr. 
Davis stresses this point because so many writers on the 
subject consider that all that is necessary is an allowance 
in the budget for sickness. Any such allowance is suffi- 
cient for a fortunate family with but little illness during 
the year, but it would not meet the minimum cost of the 
care of a single serious illness. For families experiencing 
such illnesses the budget plan means “distress if not 
disaster.” The average figures, therefore, are of use in 
work with groups, but not in planning for individual 
families. 


Company Union and Trade Union 


The most recent chapter of Robert Bruere’s study of 
industrial relations in the Leeds and Northrup Company 
of Philadelphia is published in the Survey Graphic for 
September under the title “A Quaker Employer Builds 
a Company Union.” The subject is of extraordinary 
interest because the concern is among the most liberal 
in labor policy, and yet has drawn the fire of labor leaders 
who very generally regard anything in the nature of 
“employe representation” or of plant cooperative associa- 
tions as inimical to labor. 

In summarizing the impressive achievements of the 
joint committees of management and workers Mr. Bruere 
says: “The question immediately arises as to the degree 
to which these social measures are an expression of 
democratic opinion. For the fact is, that after the first 
active years when the major problems were those of 
hours and wages and the regulation of discharge, the 
initiative came largely from management. 

“If one compares this record with that of the most 
successful trade unions, one finds that while actual ac- 


complishments run closely parallel, the initiative under 
union-management cooperation has very consistently been 
maintained by the elected representatives of the worjgpgs. 
Nevertheless in such cases, too, the initiative has 

come from the ranks but from the executives of the 
union and their technical advisers. In the independent 
union, as well as in the company union, one of the most 
serious problems of leadership is to keep alive the interest 
of the rank and file once acceptable standards of hours 
and wages have been established. 

“The question which my critical friends have most fre- 
quently raised is whether under such a plan as the L, 
and N. Cooperative Association the workers are actually 
free and feel themselves free to raise issues of importance 
to themselves. I have had unlimited opportunity to dis- 
cuss the matter, both with executives and rank and file 
workers, under a great variety of conditions. I have, 
come to the conclusion that the testimony of one of the 
men now at the bench, whose long period of service here 
was interrupted by some years of employment in other 
establishments, may be taken as characteristic. 

“When I make favorable comments on such an organ- 
ization as you have here,’ I said to him one day, ‘there 
is a tendency on the part of my labor friends to say that 
the workers are not free to discuss such matters as you 
and I have been discussing. Do you yourself feel under 
restraint in discussing them with me?” 

““T always feel free to criticize, condemn or anything 
else,’ he answered. ‘It is taken as it is given.’ 

“When you answer my questions,’ I continued, ‘are 
you weighing your answers against what your foreman 
may think?’ 

“*No, I am answering them as you ask them. I can 
talk that way here. But I have been in plants where I 
would not care to talk that way, where the attitude of 
the management makes the employes feel it is not their 
place to criticize or take any interest in anything. I 
think it is more or less the Cooperative Association here 
that makes you feel free.’” 

But there is a more broadly social aspect of the mat- 
ter. Mr. Bruere gives an account of an attempt in the 
Leeds and Northrup Company to form a trade union, 
an attempt which completely failed. “From that day to 
this,” he says, “none of the workers in the factory has 
manifested the slightest interest in the larger social ideal- 
ism which characterizes the organized labor movement at 
its best. 

“Practically all of the workers I interviewed realized 
that the conditions under which they work are excep- 
tionally good, but not one of them has shown the slightest 
disposition to help workers in other establishments win 
similar advantages. Their general attitude seemed to 
be that there is nothing which they could gain by affilia- 
tion with trade unions. When I told one of the older 
workers about the sacrifices which I had seen workers 
in the needle trades, for example, make not only for fel- 
low-workers in other shops, but for workers in other 
industries who were struggling to attain such standards 
of hours and wages as they themselves enjoyed, his only 
answer was to shake his head and say smilingly, ‘I sup- 
pose we are rather self-satisfied.’ 

“This ingrowing quality of company unionism eve 
at its best, which I have noted not only in the up 
and Northrup factory, but also in the Sperry Gyrosc 
factory and the West Lynn factory of the General Elec- 
tric Company, has been the subject of frequent discus- 
sion between Morris Leeds and myself. He has not 
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been disposed to take it lightly. During the past year 
he initiated a conference of a number of company union 
resentatives to consider their common industrial and 
ial interests. He eagerly participated in a conference 
with a number of trade union leaders, called to promote 
an objective attitude toward all experiments in industrial 
government. 

“In the course of this conference, he suggested that 
in historical retrospect it might be found that neither 
trade unions as they now exist, important as he recog- 
nized their services to be, nor company unions at their 
best, represent the final form of industrial relations. 
Both in their kind might some years hence be seen as 
experiments.” 

Having started out with what he now calls a doctrin- 
aire attitude toward trade unions, Mr. Bruere concludes: 
“Increasingly, however, as I study the development of 
industrial government, I not only agree with Morris 
Leeds that ‘labor organizations have probably done most 
to improve the conditions of the laboring people,’ but 
also that they are likely to do most in the future.” 

This service he believes to be conditional upon the 
willingness of the unions to maintain an experimental 
attitude and to master the scientific procedures which 
industry involves. 


_ How the League Works 


The failure of the Naval Armament Conference a year 
ago and of certain other international conferences has 
drawn attention to the importance of the method of 

ration for such undertakings. In European cir- 

much stress is laid on the elaborate preparations 
that are made for League of Nations conferences. A 
well known British Liberal said to a member of the 
staff of this Department that the fate of the Naval Con- 
ference would have been unthinkable in connection with 
a League conference because conferences held under 
League auspices are so carefully prepared for and the 
various contingencies discounted in advance. 

The World Economic Conference, for example, as 
described by Sir Arthur Salter, director of the Eco- 
nomic and Financial Section of the League, in the New 
York Times of September 2, is a case in point. The 
conference had at its disposal “a wide basis of unbiased 
and objective facts, prepared with no bias conscious or 
unconscious toward a national policy.” Again, Sir Ar- 
thur states, the conference for the simplification of ¢us- 
toms formalities was able to achieve the desired results 
because a League committee composed of the chief offi- 
cial advisers of the governments principally concerned 
had prepared the minds of their governments for the 
changes. 

In fact, the League does its most effective work 
through expert committees, “one for each domain in 
which it is trying to secure results.” The members, Sir 
Arthur explains, are experts, “but responsible and in- 
fluential—not merely academic experts.” This “network 


- of specialized committees” is “the real mechanism of 


the League, the real instrument through which it reaches 
its results.” And the results are far-reaching, for the 
officials or business men who collaborate on these under- 
takings do much more than to achieve the particular 
| Sir Arthur believes that they “form habits of 
association which will long endure; they obtain a-knowl- 
edge of each other’s point of view and. policy, which can- 
not fail to influence their outlook when they return to 
their own national departments or centers of influence.” 


~ their ability. 


[3] 
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But some observers fear that this system is, to some 
extent at least, in danger. A correspondent of the Man- 
chester Guardian points out in the issue of July 6 that 
a significant change is occurring in the Secretariat of the 
League. The six most important positions in the Secre- 
tariat were at first held by former university professors 
of “wide international sympathies.” These are now held 
by “professional diplomatists.” This indicates, of course, 
that the League is regarded as really important by the 
diplomatists. That is an advantage, the Guardian’s cor- 
respondent says, as is the fact that the League system 
is in close contact with the diplomatic system. But the 
danger lies in the fact that diplomats are trained to 
urge the cause of their nation against all others and that 
“the governments of the great powers now in the League 
are using members of the Secretariat who are their ‘na- 
tionals’ in order to obtain information and push forward 
their policies.” This makes real international coopera- 
tion much more difficult. Since these officials are paid 
by funds subscribed by 40 or 50 nations, an official of 
the League who acts as an agent of his own country 
may thus be using the funds appropriated by other coun- 
tries to further the diplomatic work of his own country. 
It is also charged that the chief places in the Secretariat 
are reserved for nationals of the great powers. Thus 
nationals of small countries cannot hope to rise to high 
positions in the Secretariat. In other positions, as well, 
new men are chosen for their nationalities and not for 
In the higher ranks the term of service 
is short. The same difficulties are found in the Interna- 
tional Labor Office, although its work requires specialized 
knowledge on the part of its officials. 

The Guardian comments editorially in the same issue 
that these facts show “how deplorably slow is the idea 
of genuine internationalism in penetrating the official 
consciousness.” 


Dangers to Peace 


Francesco Nitti, former prime minister of Italy and 
bitter opponent of Fascism, issues a warning that there 
is great danger of war in Europe within a few years, in 
the Atlantic Monthly for September. The immediate 
danger, as he sees it, is not of war between the large 
countries. It is rather in the “white” dictatorships, par- 
ticularly in Italy and Poland, and in intrigues in the Balkan 
states carried on by Italy and Russia. While Soviet 
Russia has maintained dangerous propaganda abroad it 
has not pursued a militaristic policy. European public 
Opinion is, at present, opposed to war and will be until 
there are large masses of people who did not take part 
in the World War. 

But dictatorships, according to Sig. Nitti, always end 
in “war, revolution, or both.” Italy and Soviet Russia 
are “the two menaces to the future prosperity of Eu- 
rope.” Both countries are carrying on extensive propa- 
ganda abroad, especially in the Balkan states. Russian 
agents work for Communism, while Fascist agents urge 
dictatorships. Signor Nitti criticizes the internal situa- 
tion in Italy sharply, declaring that domestic business 
has dropped nearly 50 per cent in the last two years and 
that Italy has more bankruptcies than any other country 
in Europe. Freedom of the press has disappeared. 
Practically all local government officials are appointed 
by the central government. Signor Nitti declares that 
as domestic difficulties have increased in Italy, foreign 
adventures have been undertaken in Hungary, Albania, 
etc. If, he says, the Fascist dictatorship and those that 
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resemble it are not ended by 1935 “peace will be gravely 
menaced and compromised, and there will probably not 
be time to avoid war.” He feels, however, that these 
dictatorships “almost all bear the marks of their own 
destruction.” 

His main proposal to insure the peace of Europe is 
“a direct and sincere agreement” between France and 
Germany with a pooling of their resources. The Polish 
problem and the question of Germany’s eastern frontier 
make it difficult to reach such an agreement, but Signor 
Nitti says that certain groups in both France and Ger- 
many support it. 


Sidney and Beatrice Webb 


Harold Laski, of the London School of Economics, 
has written for the Socialist Review of July, 1928, an 
appraisal of the work of Sidney and Beatrice Webb, 
which is of more than ordinary interest. “Let us try 
to remember,” he says, “some of the things they have 
done. The study of economic history from the angle 
of labor is, in an essential sense, their creation. They 
revealed the trade unions to themselves; and the work, 
in this field, of Wallas, the Hammonds, Cole, Postgate, 
is essentially derived from the foundations they laid 
thirty years ago. And it is well here to remember how 
little subsequent effort has corrected anything save the 
detail of their analysis. Its solidity, its massive knowl- 
edge, its power of synthesis remain unsurpassed. All 
later work has built upon theirs. 

“Nor is the epoch-making character of their Industrial 
Democracy less certain. Others, Marx, for instance, 
had caught a glimpse of the significance of trade union- 
ism. But the Webbs were the first to discover it in 
detail, to analyze its principles, to suggest its perspective. 
There are parts of the work which need new emphasis in 
the light of the recent crowded history of the trade 
unions. But the starting-point of all successful effort in 
this field is still the foundation they laid.” 

Referring to the now famous British Labor Party 
program promulgated in 1918, and generally regarded 
.as a Webb product, Mr. Laski says: “And dare I say 
in the pages of this Review that the future of the Labor 
Party seems to me largely to depend on whether it has 
the courage to go back to the vigor and high principle 
of the great Manifesto of 1918? Labor and the New 
Social Order was a ground-plan which provokes faith 
and determination. No party will lack the power to 
victory if its temper has that note. We need to recap- 
ture it.” 

But this enthusiastic endorsement is tempered with a 
discriminating statement that is of particular interest to 
those who are seeking to discover the spiritual forces 
of progress: 

“There are, of course, lacune in the Webbs’ equip- 
ment. They have been more interested in institutions 
than in persons, and this has meant a certain absence in 
their work of imaginative insight. That moral penetra- 
tion which has made Mr. Tawney the most important 
social philosopher since T. H. Green is not a quality 
with which they have been largely endowed. Their 
genius has been for the practical rather than the specu- 
lative; and that has meant in theit effort a certain zest 


& 


for tidiness and efficiency too often purchased at the 
cost of leaving individuality its due room and its esthetic 
appeal. There is lacking, too, that note of passion, 5} 
capacity for generous indignation, which made Marx 

supreme agitator of the nineteenth century. The appeal 
of liberty and equality in the eloquent context given to 
them by Rousseau has not stirred their pulse as vividly 
as a treatise by Bentham. They are the least revolu- 


tionary people who have ever played a part in the Social- 
ist movement.” 


Combating Mining Hazards 


A recent issue of the Bulletin of the National Coal 
Association contains the following announcement which 
is of interest in view of the well known hazards of min- 
ing: 
“A complete mine-rescue station, with equipment of the 
latest pattern and in charge of a capable man, will be the 
result of action taken by the executive board of the Har- 
lan County Coal Operators’ Association at a recent meet- 
ing in Harlan, Kentucky. The Black Mountain explosion 
in that field some weeks ago called to the operators’ 
attention that they had no local facilities available for 
rescue work in time of an emergency, and were dependent 
upon apparatus that could be brought in when same was 
needed. It is the intention of the Association to pur- 
chase and instal this equipment, so that it will be avail- 
able at a moment’s notice. Harlan County has pretty 
good roads these days, and almost any corner of the 
county can be reached in an hour’s time or less. ItJ 
further the intention in employing a man for his i 
to procure some one who can go forward with safety 
and mine rescue training. The Harlan Association Exec- 
utive Board hopes to have a large number of men in 
each mine fully trained so that they may not only be used 
in time of emergency, but that they in turn can train 
others. The Harlan Association is certainly to be con- 
gratulated on this forward-looking step.” 


Durant Prize Offer 


W. C. Durant has initiated a prize competition to se- 
cure a practicable plan to make the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment effective. In connection with the announcement 
of the offer of a $25,000 prize, he stated his conviction 
that the people want the amendment “enforced and 
obeyed.” No restrictions, however, have been placed on 
the competition save what is explicitly stated in the an- 
nouncement, the pertinent portion of which follows: 

“In order to give expression to the soundest thought 
in the country on the subject I offer a prize of $25,000 
for the best and most practicable plan to make the Eight- 
eenth Amendment effective. 

“The prize will be awarded by a committee of promi- 
nent men and women now being selected. 

“Competitive offerings must be typewritten and not 
exceed two thousand words in length, and must be sub- 
mitted prior to December first to the Prize Committee 
on Eighteenth Amendment, Room 2401 Fisk Building, 
New York City. 


“The prize will be awarded and paid December “Fy 
fifth.” 
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